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passes to the relation of conscience and instinct and instinct and sin. 
He then discusses the effects of experience, especially the modifications 
which human character undergoes through social life and through insti- 
tutional control. The book closes with a series of valuable chapters 
on art and religion and the problem of realizing a Christian society. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that a large part of the book is written 
upon the philosophical rather than the natural science plane. This will 
undoubtedly repel certain types of social thinkers who shy at anything 
which savors of philosophical criticism. On the other hand, the critical, 
philosophical attitude which Professor Hocking maintains toward his 
problem will increase the value of the book for social thinkers who are of 
a philosophical turn of mind. In any case the sociologist will find in 
the book the most recent lucid and reasonable statement of the relation 
of the human instincts to our social life, and especially to the problem 
of social progress. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University op Missouri 



The Biology of War. By G. F. Nicolai. Translated by Constance 
A. and Julian Grande. The Century Co., New York, 1918. 
Pp. xxx+554- 

A typically German book is this as to massiveness, structure, and 
learnedness. So many-sided — ethics, sociology, economics, and even 
literature and religion, as well as biology, being treated in relation to war 
— is the work that one cannot characterize it in a few words. Although 
the instinctive basis of war is accepted (instincts being invoked 135 
times together) this conception is really in the author's way, for he finally 
concludes that man is not naturally warlike and that the real conquests 
worthy of human endeavor are those over nature, holding that there are 
almost unlimited opportunities for the development of human welfare 
in this direction. To the usual arguments supporting the negative selec- 
tion exercised by war he adds a prophecy (written in 1915) that the war 
would bring Germany economic isolation and irreparable damage. 
He intimates that defeat would be better for Germany than victory 
(p. 273). His analysis of the anti-social and hypocritical character of 
purely nationalistic patriotism in an international age and economy is 
excellent, as is his account of how this jingoistic "patriotism" has been 
manufactured through controlled organs of publicity in modern Euro- 
pean countries. He shows that all the great philosophic minds of history 
have been predominantly internationalistic. His account of the devel- 
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opment and political bad faith of universal conscription in Germany will 
interest some American readers. Much space is given to how Chris- 
tianity has been transformed from a religion of peace to one which sanc- 
tions force as a carrier of culture; also of the prostitution of the Kantian 
philosophy to the military virtues of unquestioning and absolute obedi- 
ence. He admits that the subjectivism of the Kantian criterion of right 
has betrayed this philosophy into a weapon against civilization, and he 
finds that the more objective British philosophy has served humanity 
better. He is at considerable effort to show the Germans how much they 
owe to the Kultur of other peoples and he marvels much, as we do, that 
they could have come to feel it their duty to use force to civilize the rest 
of the world — to their profit. This attitude of a belief that war is good 
in itself is new in the world, even in Germany, he finds, and is to be traced 
to three facts: that universal conscription has connected the personal 
emotions of everyone with war, that a superficial interpretation of 
Darwinism has led low-power minds to see in war an effective test of fit- 
ness to survive,and that the German wars of 1864, i866,and 1870 appeared 
to be justified by their economic and political results. He believes that 
war will destroy itself through overgrowth, since all organisms and 
institutions perish in the course of time because they become too large 
and too highly specialized for their environments. The one good thing 
he sees in this war is the organization arising from it which may be used 
for the conquest of nature. However, his hope for the future of the white 
race is not very bright. He speaks haltingly (in 1915, when the book was 
written) of a world-federation of peoples, apparently drawing his inspira- 
tion from Kant. The book is remarkable, considering its environment, 
and deserves reading for many reasons, one of which is the insight it 
throws upon Germany in 1915. The author was imprisoned because of 

his book. T T _ 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Minnesota 



The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Govern- 
ment. By M. P. Follett. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1918. Pp. vii+374. $3.00. 
It is inevitable that the special social sciences should be rewritten 
with the progress of sociology and psychology. There are encouraging 
evidences that this is being attempted in both economics and politics. 
The book before us is the latest and by far the most successful attempt 
to rewrite the theory of the state in the light of the most recent knowledge 
furnished by sociology and social psychology. 



